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on which they were reſpectively written. 


Lately publiſhed, 


I; Tz: BENEvoLENCE AssERT EDF; and Vindicated from the Ob- 


jections of ancient and modern Sceptics. Price 28. 6d. 
II. Ox THE RESPECTIVE DuTi1tEs or MinisTERs AND PEOPLE, A 


Sermon, preached at Lambeth Chapel. Price 1s. 


HI. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Wincheſter, | 
in the Year 1772. Price 1s, 

To propoſe the Amendment of ſome particulars in the preſent eſtabliſh- 

ment, in order to the making it more perfect, is what cannot well be 


complained, of. to propalt a ſcherge, which cannot be admitted 
. oe 2 AL He Aa abolition of te whole preſent 
conſtitution, can end in no good.“ Hoapry. 

The above by Thomas Balguy, D. D. Archdeacon of Wincheſter, 

IV. Diſcourſes on Various Subjects. By William Samuel Powell, D. D. 
Late Archdeacon of Colcheſter, and Maſter of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. Publiſhed by Dr. Balguy. Price 5s, 

V. A Key to the New Teſtament, Giving an Account of the ſeveral 
Books, their Contents, their Authors, and the Times, Places, and Occaſions 


By the Rev. Thomas Percy, D. D. Deng pf 
Edition, reviſed and improved. Price 28. 62. 
VI. Biſhop Sherlock's Diſgourſęg: the Fi 
N. B. This Volume confits 125 i | Weing alt that were 
ſeparately publiſhed by his Lordſhip, now firſt coffee. Price 5s. 
VII. Dr. Brown's Sermons on Various Subjects. Price 5s. 
VIII. Dr: Brown's Eſſays on Lord Shaftſbury's Characteriſtics. Fourth. 


Edition. Price 5s. 


IX. The Paſſion: or Deſcriptive and Critical Narratives of the intereſting, 
and important Events as they occurred on each Day of the Week, in which 
Chriſt's Sufferings are commemorated. In which the Harmony of the Four 
Evangeliſts is ſettled : and to each Narrative arg: fubjoined Reflexions cal- 
culated for Religious [mprov. ment. By Thomas riowles, D. D. Prebendacy 
of Ely. Price 3. ; „„ | 

X. The Revolution of America, By the Abbe Raynal. Taken from 
the Author's late Edition of © The Philoſophical and Political Hiſtory of 


both the Indies.“ Prigg a s. 6d. 

By Order of the Parſſament of Paris, this Hiſtory has been burned by the 
Hands ol the common Hangman; and the Author, to avoid Puniſhment, 
obliged to ſeek Protection under a Government more friengly to the Rights 


of Humanity, 
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CONSIDERATIONS, &c. 


HE Bill for the commutation of lands for Tithes, which 

was, in ſome degree, agitated the laſt Seſſion of Parliament, 
and will moſt probably be propoſed again in the next, was defended 
and oppoſed by many important arguments on both ſides. I do not 
preſume to decide upon the merits of each: but perhaps ſome 
ſtrictures may be made upon each, which it is hoped will give of- 
fence to neither, and may lead to a fair diſcuſſion of the whole. If 
the few hints, which I am able to ſuggeſt, may be, in any wiſe, uſe- 


ful to thoſe, who can improve them to the removal of complaints, 


on either ſide, in framing the Bill, my end is anſwered. I profeſs 
mylelf, in my heart, a weH-wiſher to the Church, and as much an 


enemy to the oppreſſion of Proprietor or Tenant. 


Tithes have been always deemed, and moſt juſtly, the unaliena- 
ble right of the Clergy. They are indeed ſo much their right, that 
they are virtually reſerved for them, as their portion, in every private 
property. For no purchaſer of lands is ſuppoſed to purchaſe, nor any 
| ſeller of lands to ſell, more than nine parts of them out of ten. The 
proprietor too, if he ſhould lett his eſtate to a tenant, bargains for 
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66 7 
no more than nine parts: and the tenant, whether he conſiders it or 
not, hires no more; ſo that no one can be ſaid to be injured by the 
claims of the clergy: the tenth part of the produce, whatever it be, 
belongs to them as legally as the other nine parts do to the occupier 
or owner. Neither he nor his progenitors ever poſſeſſed more than 
nine; his inheritance, which is held by this tenure, reaches no fur- 
ther: and his title to his own is not better ſounded, than that of the 
clergy to their allotment of the remainder. 


It-is-not neceſſary, for a proof. of this, to go back to the Jewiſh 
inſtitution for the origin of tithes, as they were the appointed main- 
tenance of the Prieſthood; nor is it material to inquire, how the 
Chriſtian clergy were ſupported during the firſt three ages of the 
Chriſtian church, though ſome reaſons may be given, why it was 
not by tithes [1]; (for not till the fourth and fifth ages was the di- 
viſion of Dioceſes into Pariſhes formed [2]:) it is enough to know, 
that the firſt Chriſtians underſtood the law about them to continue 
90 5 Fes „„ | in 

[i] See Carleton Divine Right of Tithes, c. 4. 

[2] At this time particular preſbyters and deacons were aſſig ned to each 
pariſh, for the convenience of celebrati»g chriſtian offices, and holding 
chriſtian communion, ſays Ferom contr. Vigilant. c. 2. and Theod. Ep. 
113.—In England we have not ſo early an account of them; for the records 


- of the ancient Britiſh church make no mention of pariſhes. And even after 


the Saxon converſions were begun, it was ſome time before the dioccſes were 
divided into pariſhes. Dugdale and ſome others think, that Honorius the 
fifth Archbithop of Canterbury divided ſo much of the Nation, as was then 
converted, into pariſh: s, about the year 640. It is certain, ſeparate churches 
were built i in the country, and preſbyters appointed for them by King Ina, 
among the Weſt-Saxons, and by Mithred, King of Kent, in the council held 


at Beconceld, ann. 694. From all which, we may collect, that the original 


of country pariſhes in England was about the latter end of the ſeventh cen- 
tury; and in the next age they were fully ſettled. Some, who were well 


verſed in our Englith conſtitution, are of opinion, that the Biſhops had their 
portion 


Ta 0 


in its full force [3]: and that they began to be generaliy ſettled upon 
the Church in the fourth century, when the Empire was converted 
from Heatheniſm, and the Emperors protected it [ 4]. 


Some have thought that Conſtantine ſettled them by law upon 
the church : but we know of no law of that Emperor now extant, 


which expreſsly injoins it. His annual allowance, however, of 


corn to the clergy leads to it: for Mr. Selden himſelf, in his 
Hiſtory of Tithes | 5], proves, that they were paid to the church 


before the fourth century was ended; and it is eaſy to ſhew, from the 


authority of councils in the next age, that they were then actually 
ſettled upon the church. Mr. Selden has hiſtorically deduced the 
regular payment of them, as certain, through many centuries. 


Indeed, abuſes crept in, with reſpect to the application of them 
to Monaſteries in after- ages; whereupon the fourth Lateran council, 
which was held in the reign of our K ing John, interpoſed ; and ab- 
ſolutely decreed, that every perſon was compellable to pay tithes, as 
of common right, to the clergy z which decree has never ſince been 
reverſed or controverted. 


Nevertheleſs it muſt be obſerved, that ſome exemptions from 
tithes have been ſet up; and whilſt the proprietors of lands have 
the evidences of them in their own hands, it is difficult, if not im- 
poſſible, for the clergyman to diſprove the validity of the plea. 
But the Law, as it ſtands at preſent, by which he 1 is enabled to ſue 


portion of the Eccleſiaſtical revenues witlt the parochial tlergy for a conſi- 
derable time after the firſt ſettlement of pariſhes. Afterwards the Biſhops 
ſeem voluntarily to have relinquiſhed their title to parochial revenues: but 
whether they made any canon about it, is uncertain, 15 . 

| [5] Vid. Jerom. on Malachi, ch. 3. 

[4] See Bingham's Orig. Ecclef. B. 5. C. 5. 
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for tithes of common right, ſill, prevails, if the proprietor do 1 
prove the exemption: it likewife ſecures the clergy from all frauds 
or impoſitions ; and nothing elſe can effectually ſecure tem. 


Some few years ago, an attempt to invalidate the tenure of tithes, 
or at leaſt the recovery of thofe which were in danger of being 
Joſt, was diſcovered, by a propoſal of extending what was called 
the Nullum Tempus Act to eccleſiaſtical revenues: but it was hap- 
pily over-ruled : and if it ſhould appear probable, or even poſſible, 
that the Bill, now depending, for the ſubſtitution of lands inſtead = 
of tithes, ſhould, in its tendency, or if carried to its full'extem, be 
attended with the ſame conſequences, there is no doubt, but it will 
meet with the ſame fate: if, on the other hand, it ſhould be proved, 
in the iſſue, to be a beneficial Bill, there is as little doubt, but it 


will ſucceed. 


I do not edi to ſurmize, that fuch an exchange, as is pro- 
poſed by this Bill, will be always dangerous in its tendency, or pre- 

Judicial in its confequences; much leſs, that it is meant to be ſuch 
by its advocates. Neither do I deny, but that it may, in ſome in- 
ſtances, be advantageous to the Church : for I would not be un- 
derſtood, either to exclude 1 it wholly, or to make it univerſal. I 1 
"would rather recommend, if that became me, ſomething between 
both : I mean, a permiſſive Act, rather than a compulſory one: for 

ſcarcely any of this latter kind ean make the allowances that may 
be requiſite, in a variety of caſes, which may happen, wherein in- 
dividuals muſt be e z or will e that 318 we e. 


. | 


The incumbent upon a (Ling may not himſelf be able to judge, 
eſpecially at his firſt coming into a pariſh, what may be moſt bene- 


ficial to him, or leaſt TR to his . z or it may be, 
| that 


'B; + 2 


that'too o ſelfih a view of the beneficial part may carry him inſen- 


ſibly to an indulgence of the oppreſſive : and therefore to remove 
all complaints of that kind, which tithes have often occaſioned, 
ſometimes groundleſsly, though the Act be only permiſive, yer I do 
not mean, that it ſhould be left to be ſettled berween proprietor and 
incumbent alone. No exchange of Glebe- lands, however incon- 
ſiderable, can be made without a commiſſion 'of clergy and laity; 
to aſcertain the value of the lands to be given in exchange, that 
the church may receive no damage: and a commiſſion of the ſame 


Kind would be neceſſary, in this, far more important tranſaction, to 


judge whether a commutation of lands for tithes would be advan- 
tageous or diſad vantageous in any pariſh : and according to that 
judgement, to be ratified by the joint concurrence of the Biſhop, 
Patron, Proprietor and Incumbent, let the exchange take place 
or not. | 


If it ſhould be thought, that ſuch an Act as this. would leave 


things juſt where it found them; it is not fo: for at preſent, no 
ſuch commutation can take place. without an Act of Parliament for 
the ſpecial purpoſe, which is not to be obtained wirhout great ex- 
pence, and therefore ſeareely ever would be applied for, unleſs, as 
it has been, a power be included in the Act that is procured for 
incloſure: but then it is compulſory. Were it left to every one's 
choice, I am perſuaded, that. in many ee it would be choir and 
in others not. 


Should it be ſaid, that no hurt: has been done wi this, bur rather 
the contrary, for that in thoſe pariſhes, which have been incloſed, 
the value of the Livings has been increaſed ;\ it is true, I believe: 
and if every ſuch-pariſh could be incloſed, without prejudice to any: 
one, and the new incloſure made for the Rector in the moſt con- 
venient part for him, without any charge upon him or his ſucceſſors, 

* 5 (3 K 
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It might anſwer in all places, better than many gragaling parcels 
of ground; for doubtleſs it would, in fuch a caſe, be the moſt eli- 
gible aſſignment : but in thoſe countries, which are incloſed already, 
and where property is fixed by ſettled boundaries, all theſe, however 
ancient, muſt be deſtroyed ; the allotment would breed confuſion 
between ſeveral proprietors, whoſe lands are intermixed ; and to make 
it convenient for the Rector, his lot, perhaps muſt fall in the leaſt 
valuable part of the pariſh; for in every one, the lands vary con- 
ſiderably ; and in many, cannot be improved without an immenſe 
expence; ſo that the commiſſioners would be at a loſs how to adjuſt 
this matter, between the ſeveral proprietors and the Rector. 


Ids is dangerous to remove the ancient bounds, or to alter long- 
eſtabliſhed cuſtoms : and the eſtabliſhment of tithes, in particulars 
is of ſo great and univerſal concern, that an alteration ought to be 
\horoughly and maturely weighed, before it is allowed to take place; 
much more, before it paſſes into an Act of the Legiſlature, which» 
when once put into execution, could never be repealed. _ 


This is an argument, which They will not fail to make uſe of, 
who wiſh to continue the regular ſupport of the clergy upon its old 
footing. And it muſt be confeſſed that it has its weight. For no 
one can anſwer for the future, though they may be diſtant, conſe- 
quences of innovation; and yet theſe, however diſtant, ought to be 
guarded againſt, when no after-remedy-can be had for them. But 
ſurely it cannot be the deſign of any community, much leſs of the 
ſupreme council of the Nation, to deprive a numerous claſs of its 
conſtituents of a decent maintenance, or even to run the hazard of 
leſſening it, who have voluntarily ſequeſtered themſelves from all 
temporal emoluments of commerce, for the ſpiritual good of that 
community; and without whoſe ſupport, as a conliderable part of 
it, the whole muſt drop into anarchy and coufuſion. | | 

: 6 Ts For 


For ſo ſtrict is the alliance between the eccleſiaſtical and! civil 
ſtate, as has been demonſt rated in an incomparable treatiſe on thar - 


1 


ſubject [63, that the downfalof the one muſt involve the other in 
its ruins. I will not ſuppoſe therefore, that it is meant to rob them 
of the leaſt of that pittance, which the fore-fathers of the clergy 
have left them as the patrimony of religion: eſpecially if it be con- 
ſidered too, how unequally it is divided; and, as it often n 
how ſmall 1 is the ſhare, where the labor is the greateſt. 
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60 Touching that 1 bath been 1 from the . in 
appropriations, known to amount to the value of one hundred 


twenty-ſix thouſand pounds yearly, we reſt contentedly and quiet- 
ly without it, till it ſhall pleaſe God to touch the hearts of men, 
of their own voluntary accord to reſtore, it to him again. What 
hath. been taken away as dedicated unto uſes ſuperſtitious, and 
conſequently not given unto God, or at the leaſt wiſe not ſa 


rightly given, we repine not thereat. That which hath gone by 


means ſecret and indirect, through corrupt compoſitions, or com- 


pacts, we cannot help, What the hardneſs of men's hearts doth 
make them loth to have exacted, though being due by law, even 


thereof the want we do alſo bear. Out of chat, which, after all 
theſe deductions, cometh clearly unto our hands, I hope it will 
not be ſaid, that towards the publie charge we diſburſe nothing, 
And doth the reſidue ſeem yet exceſſive * The ways whereby 
temporal men 5 for themſelves, and their families are fore» 
cloled unto us. All that we have to ſuſtain our miſerable life 


with, is but a remnant, of God's, own treaſure, ſo far already di- 


miniſhed and clipt, that if there were any ſenſe of common hu- 


manity left in this hard-hearted world, the impoveriſhed eſtate of 


the Clergy of God would, at ths length, even of very mc; 


ration be ſpared. 


[6] Bp. Warburton's Alliance between Church and State, 
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It is our hard lot, that no other ſort of men being grudged 
e at, how little ſoever the public weal reap by them; no ſtate com- 
« plained of for holding that, which hath grown unto them by 
e -Jawful-means ; only the governors of our fouls, they that ſtudy 
% day and night ſo to guide us, that both in this world we may 
« have comfort, and in the world to come endleſs felicity and joy, 
(for even ſuch is the very ſcope of all their endeavours, this they 
cc wiſh, for this they labour, how hardly ſoever we uſe to conſtrue 
4c of their intents ;) hard, that only they ſhould be thus continually 
e lifred at for poſſeſſing but that, whereunto they have by law 
% both of God and man | moſt Juſt title.” Hooker's Eccleſ. Pol. B. 
7. ad fin. 


But not only the cauſe of the clergy is concerned in the iſſue of 

this intereſting debate: the lay · poſſeſſors of impropriate rectories 
will be equally affected by it. Many of theſe are qualified, by their 
experience in agriculture, to judge of the expediency or inexpediency 
-of exchanging their tithes for lands : and therefore it is to be pre- 
ſumed, that they will be firſt conſulted about the propriety or im- 
ns oeopyd of ſuch a | Bill. 


If any of theſe be, as they often are, the leſſees to any Cathedral 
Church or College, it is moſt uſual for them to lett their own lands 
tithe-free, and doubtleſs they feel the advantage of it in the ad- 
vance of rent; though it muſt be ſaid, that this cuſtom ought not 
to be allowed, leſt ſuch an unity of poſſeſſions ſhould occaſion dif- 
putes about the value of the church-revenues, and poſſibly diminiſh 
them in time, by the leſſee's over-valuing his own rights, and un- 
dervaluing theits, in his eſtimate for a renewal. However, in what 
concerns their own private property, as the impropriation may be, 
they will avail themſelves of their own Judgement, and 'the judge- 

4 | ment 
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ment of their ſtewards, if * be as faithful, as they are OT ITY 
underſtanding : they will hardly conſent to any thing, that is likely 
to prove prejudicial to their income : if land be appropriated inſtead 
of theſe tithes, its proportionate value will be minutely aſcertained, 
and, it may be, colluſion will be prevented: if any alteration ſhould 
take place, let it begin here; and the clergy will then be furniſhed 
with a Fn rule to go by. 


Fi has been already fironghy Urged? dib bone Rde of NW e 
that a Bill to alter a Law eſtabliſhed from almoſt che beginning of 
the Chriſtian era is a very ſerious matter; that the expediency of 


a general commutation of land for tithe ought to be well proved, 


left the conſtitutional rights of a conſiderable ſett of men ſhould be 


injurioufly affected. I would therefore avoid the neceſſity of an 
univerſal commutation: no one ſhould be compelled to comply with 
it: and though, after an incloſure, the clergyman ſhould reap the | 


advantage of another's improvement, yet it is the tenure, by which 


he holds his eſtate; and if it be no injury done to any one, that the 


Rector is intitled to the tenth of the produce before the improve- 
ment, it is none after it; any more than it is, when an extraordi- 
narily plentiful year increaſes the value of the riches which are 
taken in kind, in Fan. as it does that of the whole crop. 


| Nevertheleſs, i it has Rath ſaid, on the other ide, that if the owners 
of lands were compelled to pay tithes of the full improved pro- 
duce of their lands, the laudable ſpirit of incloſure and cultivation 
would be reſtrained, and it would be impolitic to check ſuch im- 
provements. This, it muſt be confeſſed, is ſeeing the matter in 
too natrow a light for a liberal mind: and though it be a ſelfiſh 
one, which is of all other arguments the molt prevalent, yet will any 
man, who conſults or underſtands his own intereft, forego the pro- 


fit ariſing from the . of nine parts, merely becauſe the 
G | Rector, 
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Rector, who may deſerve very well at his hands, will have the profit 
of the tenth ? This enmity, like the charity of ſuch a man, begins 
at home, though it does not end there. If, by laying out a par- 
ticular ſum of money upon improvement, I can gain ten per cent. 
over and above the intereſt which I could. otherwiſe make of that 
money, ſhall I, in common prudence, loſe ſuch an advance upon my 
principal ſtock, only becauſe the clergyman may gain a propor- 
tionate advantage? This, according to the vulgar proverb, is worſe 
than putting out both my own eyes, that I may put out one of 
his, | ee Fn nk os} 


| Beſides, it never prevents the improvement of copy-hold lands, 
where there is the ſpirit of improvement, becauſe the Lord of the 
Manor will take the advantage of this, and upon an admiſſion will 
ſett his fine in proportion to the improvement; nor of the Leaſe- 
hold, becauſe he will increaſe the fine of renewal : and why ſhould 
we ſuppoſe the Laity to be fo blind to their own intereſt, as to de- 
prive themſelves of the advantage of nine parts in ten, leſt the 
clergy ſhould enjoy the advantage of the tenth ? We cannot ſup- 
poſe it: nor do we ſee, that even the ſelfiſh farmer bimſelf, who 
has a long leaſe of his farm granted for this very purpoſe, i is re- 
ſtrained by it: he underſtands his own intereſt too well for this. 


The pariſh- prieſt, it is ſaid, if compelled to accept of land, as a 
| commutation for tiches, muſt turn farmer, and negle& the duties of 
his function to provide the means of ſubſiſtence.—Therefore, I fay, 
he ought not to be compelled + whatever tempts him to neglect the 
duties of his ſacred function ſhould, by all poſſible means, be avoid- 
ed: but this will, in both caſes, depend upon his own turn of mind. 
1 have known a clergyman, who occupies his glebe, and takes his 
tithes in kind, as much immerſed in ſecular buſineſs, as if he had 


occupied a farm in exchange for his tithes. And with reſpect to 
4 what 


E 
what is added, that, as farming utenſils and a ſtock of cattle are re- 
quilite upon a commutation, ſuch of the clergy as are too poor 
to provide themſelves with theſe would be left intirely deſtitute of 
ſupport, and the value of the lands loſt to the public; it is much 
the ſame in both caſes. The clergyman's due is not always to be 
had, by a great proportion, without gathering his tithes; and if, 
for the ſake of himſelf and his family, he be driven to this, the 
ſame utenſils and the ſame ſtock of cattle will be requiſite for this 
as for the other; eſpecially too, if he keep his glebe, which may be 
conſiderable, in his own hands; which the reſident clergyman will 
moſt probably chuſe, whether he gathers his tithes or not: and if 
he ſhould not care, from not underſtanding is ſufficiently, to involve 
himſelf in ſo much worldly buſineſs, foreign to his profeſſion, it 
might be provided for, by this Bill, that a committee, to be choſen 
by both parties, ſhould, upon oath, deliver in the value of the tithes 
of each farm, deducting for all neceſſary expences, and a fair com- 
poſition be entered into for three years, as the Law directs ; or, upon 
an exchange, to value 189 lands for an Wil between Rector and 


Tenant. 


Indeed, I am aware, that in this laſt cafe the clergyman may be 
materially hurt: for upon the failure of a Tenant, which no one 
can foreſee, the whole year's profits may be loſt to him and his fa- 
mily, and upon a leaſe, it may be much more, unleſs he can, in 
time, get poſſeſſion of the ſtock, and that may not always be ſuf- 
ficient to repair his loſs, even though no fraud, to which he is ſub- 
ject, be uſed. Whereas, if he can compound with his ſeveral pa- 
riſhioners for their ſeparate ſhare of the tithes upon reaſonable terms, 
the failure of one may not affect him greatly ; ; at leaſt, not ſo ma- 
terially, as when the whole lump, which is his whole ſubliſtence, is 
ventured upon one N 
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In ſome pariſhes of large boundaries, this may be too great eon 
cern. For there are owe, though not a great many, Livings of. 
four or five hundred pounds a year, ſome much larger. Now a 

farm, if the tithes be converted into that, of ſuch a rent, is 1 
than ought to be occupied by any one man; the clergyman cer- 
tainly can never occupy it himſelf: and yet, if it be divided into 
two. or more, the buildings requiſite for them, and their repairs. 
afterwards, would become too great a burden; and a. moſt unreaſon- 
able deduction from the income would enſue. | 


As to what has been lid about the condition of theſe buildings, 
which, after ſome years, may be found ruinous by a new incumbent, 
and nothing left to recover from a diſtreſſed family, there is a hazard 
in both caſes; in the latter indeed rather greater. Our parſonage- 
houſes and barns are frequently left in this condition now, and no 
remedy can be had in either caſe, ſhould the predeceſſor have neg- 
lected them, or died inſolvent. The more there are of them, or the 
larger they are, the more likely is this to happen. 


It may be of unſpeakable diſadvantage to the clergy, ſhould they 
be compelled to exchange their tithes for lands, and no alternative left 
them. In very extenſive pariſhes, where the compoſition for tithes. 
may amount to ſix or ſeven hundred pounds a year, or in ſome places: 
to more, there will, as E have juſt obſerved, be roo much for one 
farm; and when divided, as it ought to be, into three or four, the 
number of ſeparate fences and ditches neceſſary for the ſeveral; 
tenants, will take away much more from the income than the loweſt, 
compoſition. will in the preſent mode. And. if. both buildings and: 
fences ſhould be left dilapidated, a ſucceſſor muſt be at an immenſe 
expence in repairing both; when perhaps, upon his firſt coming. 
into the Living, he may not be well able to. bear it. And if, as it 

6. 5 often. 
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often happens, he ſhould: come late in life, he muſt either pur- 
chaſe the Living by unavoidable charges, and anether reap the 
benefit; or his family will ſuffer from the dilapidations which 
become due from him, kowever ſhort was the time that he held it. 


If the value be moderate, fuppoſe one hundred pounds a year, the 
lands muſt either be occupied by himſelf, which many will, for 
good reaſons, be averſe to, and from-thence may be a ſufferer ; or 
another houſe, beſides his own, mult be built, which will require the 
profits of ſome years: and if it be very ſmall, as ſome thouſands of 
Eivings there are under fifty pounds a year, many under twenty, 
the land muſt. then be lett to a neighbouring farmer at his own rate, 
which, as will appear afterwards, cannot amount to the value of the 
tithes, from the moſt advantageous commutation : or, with great in- 
convenience, he muſt leave his able; in another place, if he have- 
one, in order to occupy. what cannot anſwer to him in the end. 


In ns pariſhes dls I mean now of extent, ir POV the- 
Rector may be teazed for weeks together in collecting a ſmall quan- 
tity. of tithes from many diſtant parts; and there, doubtleſs, an ex- 
change would become eligible: eſpecially too, if the glebe · lands lie 
ſcattered. in different little parcels, which may be occaſioned by dif- 
ferent donations to the parſonage at different times. But in ſmaller 
Pariſhes this is not ſo material. Take both together, and you will. 
quickly. perceive the utility of the permiſſivs ſcheme. | 


Another inconvenience may ariſe to a ſucceſſor, I do not ſay it often 
will, from this commutation, which ought to be guarded againſt. 
A rapacious incumbent, and perhaps a neceſſitous one with a large. 
family, conſidering himſelf only as a Tenant. for life, and not re- 
flecting, as he ought, that he is a guardian for the Church, in order 


ia make the maſt he can of his, preſent income, may leave the lands. 
impoveriſhed, 


[8] | 
impoveriſhed, if they have been occupied by himſelf ; or even the 
heart of them, as it is vulgarly expreſſed, may be worn out by con · 
Kant tillage, or bad huſbandry z what an expence then muſt it coſt 
the ſucceſſor ? And yet he may not enjoy the preferment long enough 
to re- imburſe himſelf ; or the rent, if they be lett, lowered conſidera- 
bly, before they can be recovered. And when they are recovered, 
the tenant, if he has been at any expence, as it is probable he muſt 
have had ſome ſhare in it, will think it hard to be raiſed for the im- 
provement which he has made at his own coſt or labor: ſo that the 
value of that Living muſt be ned, it mop be, for the whole life of 
* preſent poſſeſſor. 


Tbere is likewiſe another PROS die not to be diſſembled, 
which will attend ſuch a commutation, to the lay-proprietors, and 
which they do not ſeem to be ſufficiently aware of. It is this: They 
now, as I ſaid before upon another account, inherit, purchaſe, ſell, 
or lett nine parts in ten of their eſtates: but upon an exchange for 
tiches, that tenth part, or tenth acre, is not a ſufficient compenſation 
to the clergyman: for by the law of tithes, as it now ſtands, the til- 
lage and ſeed are given: fo that every ſeventh, or perhaps every 
fifth acre, muſt be allowed him: but then the proprietor loſes all 
above the tenth acre; and his farm is ſo much diminiſhed; conſe- 
quently his rent muſt be lowered, or the purchaſe-money, if he 
would fell it, abated ; whilſt the clergyman perhaps, in the mean 
time, is not benefited by the exchange; and therefore, in effect, ſo 
much is loſt to the public; the proprietor's eſtate is leſſened, and 
the Rector's income not mended. Why then, as this may happen, 
ſhould either party be compelled by Law to make a diſadvantageous | 
exchange ? | 


Indeed, it has been thought, and there is great vie; in this, that 


eben whatever can be made for tithes. For even ſuppofing, 


that 
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that every fifth acre could be had in exchange, which is more than 
is generally, perhaps ever, allowed; and that at an average this land, 
after all the expences upon it, could be lett for ten ſhillings an 
acre, which is the utmoſt in the incloſed countries, and in the open 
not near ſo much; yet a compoſition of three ſhillings an acre for 
the tithes, which is the uſual, and indeed a moderate compoſition, 
will produce fifteen ſhillings, clear of all expences, for the five acres 
of land, whilſt it continues in the. farmer's hand; ſo that the Rector's 
boſs is five ſhillings 1 in every acre that is allotted to him. Nay, in 
ſome countries, not incloſed, L have known the rate of tithes to be 
at five ſhillings an acre for wheat, four for barley, and three for oats, 
the average -at four ſhillings, and yer the average-rent of the farms 
not to exceed half a crown an acre. In this computation ſome al- 
lowance muſt be made for fallow-ground every year: and therefore 
I. would ſett the tithes, as before, at three ſhillings an acre throughour, | 
The only thing that can be ſaid in favor of a commutation, in ſuch 
a. pariſh, is, that there may be a large quantity of paſture, and 
that the agiſtment-tithes will amount. to little. But in theſe 
countries, there is generally but a ſmall, quantity of paſture in 
proportion to. the ſize of the pariſh ;. and wherever there is 
any meadow ground, the hay OI from i ir is of a 18 MfFrior 
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In anſwer to this objection againſt : an exchange, i it is faid, 111 if 
three rents be made of the acre of land (which the farmer "expetts 
ro make, and reaſonably too, for one of them muſt be allowed 
for ſeed and tillage, and' another for rent), it will then be more ad- 
vantageous to the clergyman to occupy that acre. It is true, in- | 
deed, "that all lands will not anſwer this, or he may not be able to 
make as much of it. as the farmer will; but if he can make only 
a double rent of i it, he e will a ill be a. gainer. 2 ; „ 
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But, on the other fr again, it may be rejoined, that if he 
ſhould not, or cannot occupy it himſelf, he mult be contented 
with the average rent, unleſs he will turn farmer, againſt his in- 
clination, perhaps againſt his conſcience, which it would be be- 
'yond meaſure cruel to drive him to; and then his loſs is in- 
diſputable. If, however, he ſhould comply with this neceſſity, . or 
it ſhould ſuit his inclination, then the former objection recurs, of 
being withdrawn, in his mind and attention, from the private 
duties of his function; for an acquivalent cannot be gained with- 
out this ill conſequence : and it is a moſt {erious conſequence, to the 
thinking part o mankind. ales, a67h 
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of" only the fevench' acre be allowed him, the 2 is ſtill 
greater: for, in order to compenſate for the value of the tithes, he 
ovght to Jett the land at a guinea an acre, or he mut loſe half of it by 
the exchange. Add to this; that in either caſe, if he ſhould be taxed 
to the heighth, as it is moſt probable he will, and rated to the 
heighth too, the draw- back will be ſtil} more conſiderable. At leaſt, 
the  out-goings of this kind will be larger than any compoſition 
for tithes can be ſubject to: for that is never taxed to the full, and 
ſeldom rated at all. Add to this, that, in ſome places, the reQors of 
Pariſhes have the privilege of large ſheep-walks. annexed. to their 
rectories; and it will be difficult . to ſay, what compenſation can be 
made for theſe, or indeed how to eſtimate the value of them i in ex- 
change ; for i it will depend upon the largeneſs of the, flock, and 


this again, in ſome meaſure, upon the circumſtances or inclination 


of each incumbent. La 
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But the ſtrongeſt argument in ar of a ſubſtitution of lands 
for tithes is ſtill behind: and it is this: It will remove an uni- 


verſal theme of contention between the clergyman and his pa- 
riſhoners : 
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riſnioners: that it is notorious how extremely unpopular the col- 
lecting of tithes has rendered the clergy : and that no degree of 
piety, no advantage of wiſdom or eloquence, could make a man's 
preaching effectual, if the hearts of his congregation were alienated ' 
from him.—All this is true: the ſubje& of tithes has occaſioned 
greater - diſturbances, and more laſting animoſities between clergy 
and people, than any, or all others together; and if the cauſe of 
ſuch bickerings could be removed, it might be hoped that the ef- 

fect would ceaſe. It has, indeed, with equal truth, been ſaid, that 
the clergy muſt often give up a great part of their juſt rights, if they 
would gain the good-will, or even live in peace with their neigh- 
bours: and to prove that the fault is not theirs if law-ſuits have 
enſued, an appeal is made to the records of the court of Exchequer, 
to ſhew, that the inſtances, in which the proſecutors for tithes (of 
which there are a great number of lay-impropriators as well as of 
clergy) have failed, are few and inconſiderable, in compariſon of 
thoſe in which they have ſucceeded. But though the blame is not 
in the clergy, who cannot recede from their dues, yet they feel the 
effects of it. For beſides the vaſt expences of a troubleſome and 
vexatious ſuit, from which their families muſt ſuffer conſiderably, 
whether they ſucceed or not, the ſame heart-burnings will remain; 
perhaps the greater, becauſe they have ſucceeded : and we all know 
the unreaſonable, diſquieting revenge, which the poor deluded 
farmer takes upon himſelf, in order to be revenged on the rector; 
that he abſents himſelf from the church; and ruins his own ſoul, 
becauſe he has wrongfully taken it into his head, that the rector, 
though he recovers only his rights, means to ruin him and his 
family. | | DST On "ON" 


Burt, then, a compulſory A& may not prevent theſe animoſities ſo 
offectually as it is imagined. - The portion of land to be afligned 
in lieu of tithes, where both 'parties are obliged to it, will ſome- 
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times become a theme of contention between them. All pro- 

prietors, throughout the kingdom, will never be brought to be 
of the ſame mind: where they do not approve of the plan, as ſome 
will not, complaints will ariſe about the value of the land to be 
ſeparated from their poſſeſſions: it will either be too much, or too 
good; perhaps they will ſay, the beſt part of their farms; and 
therefore, unleſs it be made à voluntary deed, which it cannot be 
but by a permiſive Act, it will be impoſſible to eſcape that envious 
zealouſy, which the revenues of the church are apt to wy and 

the clergyman will ill feel. | 


Perhaps a method might be propoſed, even in the preſent mode, 
between the incumbent and the farmer, by the intervention of 
others, which would remove the foundation of all animoſities be- 
tween them, upon an eaſy and fair compoſition for their tithes; 
and might moreover form a friendſhip' between them, that would be 
attended with comfort and ſatisfaction on both ſides. Let the 
lands be ſurveyed by an indifferent arbitrator on each ſide, who 
will be able to judge as well about the value of the tithes, as the 
value of the ground: let the neceſſary expences of ſeed and tillage 
be deducted from this, and the profit of ſtover allowed to the 
clergyman for every tenth acre, and let him be paid the tenth of 
the remainder for the compoſition of his tithes: and I doubt not 
but the whole will be eaſily ſettled to their mutual ſatisfaction. 
The difference between a good year and a bad one cannot be 
taken into this account; nor can it in the rent upon leaſe. If the 
farmer be accidentatly a material ſufferer, which no one can foreſee, 
neither landlord nor rector will be ſo hard- hearted, as to become 
indifferent to the grievance; for he is upon the ſame footing, in 
this reſpect, with regard to both. Or, if the ſuſpicious farmer will 
nor. truſt to this, let the crop be ſurveyed yearly, and the compoſition 


ſettled accordingly ; neither of them can be hurt by this. If the 
7p MR el two 
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two arbitrators cannot agree, let an umpire be appointed by both. 
The vicarial and agiſtment-tithes will eaſily be ſettled by the ſame 
mode, and all perſonal altercations between the vicar and the farmer 
avoided. It may be ſuggeſted, that ſuch a clauſe inſerted into the 
Act, where no exchange takes place, or where the tithes are not ga- 
thered in kind, will be uſeful. 


Indeed, an exchange of land for tithes may be the occaſion of 
more land becoming arable, than there is now, if it were only 
from the difference of the payment of tithes, between that and 
herbage, being taken away: and whatever promotes tillage, and 
therefore induſtry, wili be judged to promote the benefit of the 
community, But whether that may not be carried too far, by the 
diminution, if not the excluſion of dairy-farms, I muſt leave 
others to judge; eſpecially at a time, when no exportation can 
take place: and what good again that would be of to the publick, 
if it could, is another queſtion, upon which I do not pretend 
to decide. Perhaps ir may be of none, in a general view. 
At leaſt, ſo our forefathers, who were wiſe in their generation, 


judged. 


That incloſures, in general, are not of that utility which is 
imagined, I am fully perſuaded. For beſides an unfair diſtri- 
bution of property, from the leading man in a pariſh claiming 
more than his ſhare, and the inferior owners not daring to op- 
poſe him, together with the total abolition of ſheep-walks in 
| ſome places, the poor have, in many inſtances, been robbed 

of their right of commonage, and no ſufficient compenſation 
made to them inſtead of it: it may be, only a ſmall piece of 
ground, which will be of no uſe to them, but for a garden of 
herbs; whilſt they loſe, in ſome places, a great part of the ſup- 


ply of their winter-firing, from the furz that grows upon the 
commons, 
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commons, or, in the low- countries, from the turf which they 


have the privilege of digging; and, in moſt, the maintenance of a 
| ſow, or a calf, or poultry of various kinds, which form a con- 


ſiderable article in their n and aten turn out to a good 


* 


Theſe are ſome of the difficulties that occur on both ſides of 
this intereſting, queſtion ; z and they are ſuch, as nothing, I. appre- 


hend, but a e Act, can prevent or remove. Leave both ; 
parties at liberty te tg commute or not; and it is probable, that the 


cbmmutation, wherever i it hall be choſen, will be ſettled amicably: : 
if it be not choſen, the church will receive, no damage, and the 


people will be ſatisfied, —V aleat, quantum valere poteſt ! 
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